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THE MYSTERY OF CASTLE AURAY. 


EPILOGUE. 


Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, eventful history, 
Five years had elapsed since the occurrence of the 
events we have related. The independence of the 
United States had been recognised; New York, the 
last stronghold of the English, had been evacuated. 
The roar of cannon, which had resounded in the Indian 
seas, as well as in the Gulf of Mexico, had ceased to 
thunder. Washington, in the solemn meeting of Con- 
gress of the 28th December, 1783, had resigned his 
commission as general-in-chief, and had ret>red to 
Mount Vernon, his paternal estate, without any other 
recompense than that of being allowed to receive and 
onal letters free of charge: and the tranquillity which 
America had to enjoy, had extended to the 
French colonies in veo ) by) Indies ; for the — 
untry havi used the American cause, they 
sere dkcomh Casas exposed to the hostile attempts of 
Groat Britain, Among these islands Guadaloupe had 
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THE WELCOME SHIP. 


been more particularly threatened, in consequence of its 
military and commercial importance; but, thanks to the 
vigilance of its new governor, the attempts of the 
enemy to land there had always failed, and France had 
not to mourn over any serious discomfiture in this im- 
portant position ; so that at the commencement of the 
year 1784, the island, without being altogether denuded 
of warlike appearance, which was maintained in it more 
from custom than from necessity, the inhabitants gene- 
rally had applied themselves anew to the cultivation of 
the numerous products which form its riches. 

If our readers will be pleased, by a last effort of their 
complaisance, to accompany us to the other side of the 
Atlantic, and land with us at the port of Basseterre, 
we will conduct them, amidst fountains which jet on 
every side, through the street which leads to the pro- 
menade, called Ghaanp d’Arbaud; then, after having 
availed ourselves of the cool shade of the tamarind-trees 
planted on each side of it, till we have proceeded about | 
two-thirds of its length, we will turn upon the left up a 
small beaten road, which conducts to the gate of a 

rden, the upper part of which commands a view of 
the whole town. 

When we have arrived there, we will allow them for 





a few moments to inhale the evening breezo, so refresh- 
ingly sweet after the mid-day heat of the month of 
May, and they can cast a glance with us over the luxu- 





riant vegetation of the tropics. 
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With our backs turned to the woody and yoleanio 
mountains, which divide the western part of the island, 
and amid which arise, crowned with their plumes of 
smoke and sparks, the two calcined pinnacles of the 
sulphur mountain, we have at our feet, sheltered by the 
hills, which have been named Bellevue, Mont-Ddésir, 
Beau Soliel, Espérance, and Saint Charles, the city 
gracefully descending towards the sea, the waves of 
which, sparkling with the last rays of the setting sun, 
laves its white walls. The horizon, formed by the 
ocean, lying like a vast and limpid mirror, and to the 
right and left the most beautiful and richest planta- 
tion of the island; large square fields of coffee trees, 
transplanted originally from Arabia, with their knotty 
and flexible branches, covered with dark-green, glossy 
leaves, of an oblong and pointed form, and bearing 
clusters of flowers as white as snow; long rows of 
cotton plants, covering with a rich carpet of verdure 
the dry and stony soil, on which they thrive best, and 
among which we see, like so many oolsansl ants, negroea 
occupied in reducing to two or three, the thousand 
shoots which sprout from each stalk. And then again, 
but in more level and well-sheltered spots, in which 
the soil is richer and more argillaceous, we see plan. 
tations of cocoa trees, first introduced into the West 
Indies by the Jew, Benjamin Dacosta, with their lofty 
trunks and porous branches, covered with fawn- 
coloured bark, from which large oblong leaves are 
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y the Ambassador 
to Catherine de Medicia, from which circum- 
tance it derived its name of [Terbe-d-la-reine.* This 


did not, however, prevent it from being, like every | 


popular thing, in the first instanco, excommunicate d 
and proscribed, in Europe and Asia, by the two powers 
who then divided t 


Dake of Muscovy, Michnel Fee 


of Francis I1., wlio pre ented | 
} | vessel, gliding along the surface of the sea without 
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ending, among which we see fresh shoots of a soft,}offer, At that moment, and as if everything conowrred 


wi And farther off, whole fieldeof the | céeding evening she found still more, marvellously 
plant, discovered at ‘l'abaco, first brought to’ France | beantifal, there suddenly appeared, doubling the Cape 
I'rois Pointes, and looking like an ocean king, a large 


5 


more apparent effort than a swan playing upon the 
tranquil ) noid of a lake. Marguerite was the first to 
perceive it; and without speaking, for every action is a 
tutigue under that burning clime, she made a_sign 





The hour of separation had arrived. Marguerite 


our, which contrast strongly with the long, | to complete the magic spedtacle which every evening | and Lusignan wished to accompany the young com. 
| she eame there to contemplate, aud which | suc- | modore on board his ship; but Peul wished not to 
i 


prolong the gricf of this leave-taking. When they 
| reagbed the jetty, he embraced them forthe -last time, 
| then jumped into bis boat, which was rowed uway as 
swiftly as an arrow. Marguerite and Lusign&f fol. 
lowed him with their eyes until his boat hud disap. 
peared on the leeward side of the frigate, and they 
sorrowfully reascended the hill to’ watch the ship’s 
| departure, from the same terrace from which they had 








e world— pronerinel by the Grand} with her head to Lusignan, who directed his looks to | betore discerned its arrival. 
] wowich, by the Turkish | the spot she had indicated, and then, like her, silently 


At the moment they reached it, they observed that 


Sultan Amurath iV., by the Emperor of Persia, and | followed with his eyes the rapid and graceful move- | activity and bustle on board the frigate which always 


excommunicated by Pope Urban VIL. Hereand there, 
we seo springing upto a height of forty or fifty feet 
above all the shrubs and plants by which it 18 sur- 
roundod, the banana tr ‘oft 

iug to tradition, the oval leaves, seven or cight feet in 
length, served to form the first garment of the first- 
crented woman. And finally, elevated above all the 
reel, and standing forth pre-eminent, whether backed 
by the azure of the heavens, or by the dark green sea, 
the cocoa-nut and the palm-tree, those two giants of 
tho Western Archipelago, gracefal aud prodigal, as is 
everything that is powerful. Figure te yourselves, 
then, these beautiful hills, intersected by seventy 
rivers, cased in beds ninety feet in depth; these 
mountains illaminated during the day by a tropical sun, 
at night, by the volcano of the sulphur mountain; that 
vegetation which never is arrested, the new leaves of 
which eueceed the leaves which fall; this soil so salu- 
brious, and air so pure, that, notwithstanding tho msen- 
sale experiments that man, the real enemy of himself, 
hus made by transporting serpents from Martinique, 
and Saint Lucie, it was found that they could neither 
live nor reproduce there: and then judge, after the 
sufferings they had endured in Europe, of the happi- 
ness which Anatole de Lusignan and Marguerite d’ Auray 
nust have enjoyed there. 

‘lo a life agitated by the passions, to that struggle 
of natural rights against legal power, to that succession 
of scenes in which all earthly pains, from ehildbirth 
even to death, had played their part, had sueceeded a 
life of pure delights, each day of which had passed on 
calialy and tranquilly ; the only clouds that darkened it, 
arose from that vague uneasiness for di friends, 
which is as if borne upon the air, and whieh contracts 
the heart like @ are resentiment. Reagever, ie 
time to time, whether new! ra, or vessels 
touching at the island, Leatelt’ aan Wasrusrite had 
obtained some intelligence of the generous being who 
hud so powerfully served them as a protector; they had 
heard of his vietories; that after he had left them, 
ho had been appointed to the command of a small 
squadron, and destroyed the lish establish- 
nents on the coast of Acadia, which had gained for 
him the title of commodore; that, im an engagement 
with the Serapis and the Cowntess ef Scarborough 
aficr a combat yard-arm to yard-arm, which lasted 
four hours, he had obliged the two frigates to strike to 
him; and that finally, as a reward for the services he 
had rendered to the cause of American Ty mdence, 
he had received the public thanks of Congress, who 
had voted hima gold medal, and had selected him to 
command the frigate America, to which that name had 
been given as bemg the finest in the service, and the 
command of which had been con on him as the 
bravest of ite officers; but this rats ship had been 
presented by Congress to the King of France, to re- 
place the Magnifique, which had been lost at Boston. 
Paul Jones, atter conducting this frigate to Havre, had 
joined the fleet of the Count do Vaudreuil, who had pro- 
jected an attack Jamaica. This last intelligence 
ad overjoyed the hearts of Lusignan and Marguerite, 
for this enterprise would bring Paul into their latitude, 
and they hoped at last they should soon see their 
brother aud their friend; but peace, as we had before 
said, had intervened, and from that time, they had 
heard no more of the adventurous seaman. 

In the evening of the day on which we have trans- 
ported our readers from the wild shores of Hrittany to 
the fertile const of Guadaloupe, tho young family were 
nesombled in the very garden which we have entered, 
nad which commands a view of the immense panorama 
we have desenbed; the foreground of which is formed 
hy the city, ab its feet the ocean, studded with islands 
in the distance. 

Marguerite had promptly habituated herself to the 
soft listlesamess of Creole life; and, her mind now tran- 
quil and full of happiness, she gave herself up to the 
doloe far niente, which renders the sensual existence of 
the colonies a half-sleep, the incidents of which appear 
as dreams, 

Slie was lying with her danghter in a Poruvian ham- 
mock, netted with the silken fibres of the aloe, and 
ornamented with the most brilliant-coloured plumes of 
the rarest tropical birds; her son was swinging her 


with a soft and regular motion, and Lusignan was | 


holding one of her hands between both his. She wa 

still pale, but delicate aud graceful. as a wild lily. Iler 
looks were vacantly wandermg over the immense ex- 
tent of ocean lying before her, and she felt her soul and 
senses cnvaptured by all the bliss which Heaven can 
promise,aud all the ¢-joyments which this carth can 
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| ments of the vessel. By degrees, 2s she approached, 


and as the elegant and delicate proportions of her 
inasts, amidst the mass of sails which they sustained, 


*avadise, of which, accord- !could be discerned, which, in the first instance had 


seemed a cloud floating upon the horizon, they began 
o discover in one corner of her flag the stars of 
America, equal in number to the States they represent. 
One same ides instantly shot through their minds, and 
they exchanged a glance radiant with hope, that they 
were, perhaps, about to receive some news of Paul, 

msignan immediately ordered a negro to bring a 
pane 1 but before he had returned, o hope still 
more delightful pervaded both their hearts. It ap- 
peared to Lusignan and Marguerite that they recog- 
nised an old friend im the frigate that was approaching. 
To persons, however, unaccustomed, it is so difficult to 
distinguish, at a great distance, signs which speak at 
once to the eye of an experienced seaman, that they 
did not yet dare to have faith in this hope; and which, 
indeed, was more am instinctive presentiment than 
poet veality. At last the negro brought the so-much- 
pane telescope Lusiguan uttered a ery of joy, 

then handed it to Marguerite; he had recognised 
the sculpture of Guillaume Costou upon the prow of 
the vessel, and it wag really the Indienne which was 
advancing bye os speeterre. 

Lusignan rguerite from the hammock, and 
pices her om hev feet, for their first impulse was to 

asten to the harbour; but then they reflected that 
Paul had left the Budienne neusty, five years, at the 
time that his promotion entitled him to the command 
of a larger vessel, and that she might now be under the 
orders of another gaptain; and they paused, with pal- 
pitating and trembling limbs. During this time 
their son taken up the telescope, an 
phucing it to his eye, looked through it, and soon-after 
excla 

“Tather! see there, upon the deck, stands an officer, 
dvessed in a black coat, embroidered with fol, just 
like the one im the picture of my dear friend Paul! 

Lusignan ily snatched the glass from his son’s 
hands, looked through it for a tew moments, then 
again passed it to Mar, erite, who, after directing it 
toward the vessel, let it fall, and then they threw them- 
selvea into each other's arms. They had recognised 
their friend, who, as he was about to visit them, had 
put on the dress which we have before said he had 
generally worn. At this instant the frigate passed the 
fort, which it saluted with three guns, and the fort 
returned the salute with an equal number. 

From the moment that Lusi and Marguerite had 
acquired the cortitude that their friend and brother 
was actually on board the Indienne, they had hastened 
down the mountain, followed by young Hector, towards 
ihe port, leavin tote in ng ne arya 
The captain so recognised them, so at the 
moquelll they left the garden he had ordered a boat to. 
be lowered, and, thanks to the united strength of ten 
vigorous oarsmen, he had rapidly glided over the dis- 
tance between the anchorage ground and the port, and 
had sprung upon the jetty at the instant that his friends 
arrived there. Such sensations as then filled their 
breasts cannot be expressed in words; tears are thei 
only interpreter. And thus their joy more closely 
resembled grief, for they all wept, even to the child, 
who wept because he saw them weep. 

After giving some orders relating to the vessel, the 
young commodore, with his delighted friends, slowly 
ascended the hill down which they had rushed so 
rapicly to meet him. Paul told them that the expedi- 
tion of Admiral Vandreuil having failed, he had returned 
to Philadelphia, and peace having been signed, as we 
have before mentioned, with England, the Congress, as 
a token of gratitude, had presented him with the first 
ship he had commanded as captain. 

Upon hearing this, Lusignan and Marguerite es- 
perienced the most lively joy, for they hoped that their 
brother had come with the intention of taking up his 
abode wilh them; but the character of the young 
seaman was too adventurous, and stood too mueh in 
need of excitement, to sink quietly down into the monc- 
tonous and unvaried dulness of a life on shore, He in- 
formed lis friends that he had but eight days to remain 
with them, after which he should seek in another 
quarter of the glybe, to follow the profession he had 

idopted. 

These eight days passed by;as rapidly as a dream ; 
aud notwithstanding the reiterated eutreaties of both 
Lusignon oud Marguerite, Paul would not consent to 
delay his departure even for twenty-four hours, He 
was still the same ardent, determined being, considler- 
ing the execution of a resolution he had once formed 


precede the departure of a vessel. The sailors had 
surrounded the capstan, and were employed in geiting 
up the anchor; and, thanks to the pureness of tho 
atmosphere, the sonorous and lively cries of the seamen 
reached the ears of Lusignan and Marguerite. The 
anchor was soon apeak, and they saw it rising slowly 
under the ship’s bows; then the sails dropped succes. 
sively from the yards, from the royals to the courses, 
and the ship, seemingly endowed with .an instinctive 
and animated feeling, gracefully turned her prow to- 
ward the harbour’s mouth, and Legieaag to move, cut 
through the waves with an easy motion, as if merely 
gliding upon their surface. Then, if the frigato 
might be abandoned to her own will, they saw tie 
young commodore spring upon the stern rails, and 
devote all his attention to the land he was thus leaving. 
Lusignan took out his handkerchief and made a signal, 
to which Paul replied. And then, when they could no 
longer perceive each other with the naked eye, they 

recourse to their telescopes, and, thanks to this 
ingenious invention, they retarded the separation for 
another hour. They all felt a presentiment thai this 

he veeeel gradually disinished apom he 

ev gra iminis horizon, 
and darkness was about to cover heavens, when 
Lusignan ordered a quantity of wood to be broughi 
upon the terrace, to form @ beacon Which was 
instantly ignited, in order that Paul, @ vessel was 
nearly enshrouded in the darkness, mi continue to 
fix his eyes upon that spot until he doubled Cape 
Trois Pointes. Lusignan iérite had for an 
hour lost sight of the ship, while Paul, thanks to their 
large brilliant fire, might still pereeive them ; when a 
bright flame, like to a flash of lightming, appeared on 
the horizon, and in a few seconds the report of a gun, 
similar to the prolonged sound of distant thunder, 
reached their ears, and all again was silent. Lusignan 
and Marguerite had received Paul’s last fayewell. 

% 


And now, although the domestic drama which wo 
undertook to relate has, in fact, terminated here, 
some of our readers may, perhaps, have felt sufficient 
interest im the young adventurer whom we have 
made the hero of this story, to follow him in the second 
part of his career; to these, then, after thanking them 
for the kind attention they have been pleased to grant 
us, we are about to recount, truly and plainly, facts 
which a most minute research have enabled us to lay 
before them. 

At the period we havo reached, that is to say, iu the 
month of May, 1784, the whole of Earope had fallen 
into that state of torpor which unthinking men jima- 
gine to bo ingy. wr gic but which minds more profound 
regard as the dull and momentary ealm that precedes 
the tempest. Aonerica, by gaining her independence, 
had prepared France for her vevolution. ings and 
prop nustrustfial of each other, were on their guard, 

eter LIT., who ome odious to tho Russians in 
consequence of his ignoble character, the narrowness 
of his political views, and, above all, for his excessive 
leaning to Prussian manners and Prussian discipline 
had been deposed without opposition, and strangled 
without a struggle. Catherine had thus found heyself, 
at the age of thirty-two, mistress of an empive whieh 
extended over one-seventh part of the globe. “Her firsh 
care was to compel the neighbouring poweys to recept 
her as a mediatrix in theiy quarrel, and thus become 
dependent upon her, Thus had she obliged the people 
of Courland to drive from them their new dake, 
Charles of Saxony, and to. recall Biren; she had sent 
her ambassadors and her armies to Warsaw, there ta 
have crowned, by the name of Staniskius Augustus, her 
former lover, Poniatowski; she had formed un alliance 
with England; she had associated to her policy the 
Courts of Vienna and Berlin; and notwithstanding all 
these great projects of foreign policy, she had not neg: 
lected the internal government of her own country; 
and in the interval of her amours, eo fickle and co 
various, she still found time to reward industry, to en- 
courage agriculture, te reform the laws, to raise a 
navy, to send Pallas into provinces the prodnctions of 
which were till then unknown — Blumager into the 
Northern Archipelago, and Bellings into the Indian 
Ocean, In fine, joulous of the literary reputation of 
her brother, the King of Prussia, she wrote, with the 
some hand that Lad ordeved the erection of 2. new city, 
and signed the order for the execution of young Ivan, 
and the dismemberment of Poland, “ The Refutation of 
the Journey into Siberia,” by the Abbé Chappe, a 
romance of the Czarowich Chlose, several plays, among 
which was a ti tion into French of * Oleg,” a 
drama, written by a Russian poet, Derschawin; so that 





as a — duty, and more austere with regard to 
himsclf than toward others, 


Voltaire proclaimed her the Semiramis of the North; 
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and the King of Prussia, in his letters, classed her bo- 
tween Selon and Lycurgus, 
The eliect produced amidst this voluptuous and 
chivalric court by the arrival of such a man as our 
adventurous seaman, can readily be imagined. The 
reputation for courage, which Lad rendered him the 
terror of the enemies of France and America, had pre- 
ceded him to the eourt of Russia; and in exchange for 
his frigate, which he presented to Catherine, ho ro- 
ceived the rank of rear-admiral, Then the flag of 
Russia, after having navigated round one-half the old 
world, appeared in the Grecian seas, and beneath the 
ruins of Lacedzmon and the Parthenon, he, who ha 
assisted in establishing the independence of America, 
dreamt of the re-establishment of the Republics of 
Sparia and Athens. The old Ottoman empire was 
shaken to its foundations; the defeated Turks signed a 
treaty of peace at Kainardji. Catherine retained Azof, 
Taganrog, and Kenburr; and Kenburn compelled the 
Turks to grant her the free navigation of the Black 
Sea, and the independence of tho Crimea. She then 
desired to visit her new possessions. Paul, recalled to 
St. Petersburg, accompanied her on this journey, the 
route of which had been drawn up by Potemkin. 
During the whole of it, all the attributes of triamph 
were offered to the conquering empress and her suite; 
bonfires were lighted along the road, cities were 
illuminated with the most fairy-like brillianey, ni- 
ficent palaces erected, as if by magic, for one day, 
amid desert countries, and which the next morning dis- 
appeared ; villages rising, as if beneath the wand of an 
enchanter, in solitudes in which, eight days before, 
tho Tartars fed their flocks; towns appearing on the 
horizon, of which there existed but the exterior walls 
in every direction, homage, and songs of welcome, an 
dances of the people. During the day, a numerous 
population crowded the road; and, at night, while the 
empress was sleeping, they would run to station them- 
selves in the way she was to proceed on waking the 
rg morning. A king and empeérer rode by her 
side, calling themselves, not her brothers, not -her 
equals, but her courtiers ; finally, a triumphal arch was 
erected at the last halt she was to make on her journey 
southward, bearing the inscription, “ This is the road 
to Byzantine ;” which, if it did not reveal the ambition 
of Catherine, demonstrated, at least, the policy of Po- 
temkin. Then Russia became strengthened in her 
tyranny, as America had in her independence. Cathe- 
rine offered to her admiral places which would have 
more than satisfied the rapacity of a courtier, honours 
which would have overwhelmed the ambitious, estates 
which would have consoled a deposed king for the loss 
of his dominions; but it was the deck of his ship—it 
was the sea, with its combats and its tempests—it was 
the boundless immensity of ocean, for which yearned 
the heart of our adventurous and poetic seaman. Te, 
therefore, left the brilliant court of Catherine, as he 
had left the austere Congress of America, and returned 
to France to seek that which he could not find élse- 
where, that is to say, a life of excitement—enemies to 
combat, a people to defend. Paul arrived in Paris in 
the midst of our European wars and civil struggles ; 
while, with one hand, we were seizing a foreign enemy 
by the throat, with the other we were tearing our own 
entrails. That king, whom he had seen ten yoars be- 
fore, beloved, honoured, powerful, was then @ captive. 
despised and strengthless. All that had been exalted 
was abased, and great names fell, as did high-born 
heads: it was the reign of equulity,and the guillotine 
was the levelling instrument. Paul inquired after 
Emanuel, and was told that he was proscribed. He 
asked what had become of his mother, and was in- 
formed that she was dead. Then he felt an irresistible 
longing to revist once again, before he himself might 
die, the spot on which, twelve years before, he had ex- 
perienced emotions at once so sweet and terrible. He 
set out for Brittany, left his carriage at Vannes, and 
mounted on horseback, as he had done on the first day 
he had seen Marguerite. But he was no longer the 
young and enthusiastic seaman, whose desires and 
hopes had no horizon; he was a man bereft of all those 
brilliant illusions, for he had tasted of all, whether 
sweet or bitter, had learnt to appreciate men 
and things; had known all, glory and oblivion. There- 
— e not come to search for a family, but to visit 
ombs. 

When he eame within sight of the enstle, he turned 
his eyes towards Achard’s abe and not being able to 
discover it, he thought he would go into the forest; but 
the forest seemed to have vanished as by onchantment. 
It had been sold as national property te twenty-five or 
thirty farmers of the neighbourhood, who had cleared 
off the timber, and transformed it intoa large plain. 
Tho gigantic oak had disappeared, and the plough had 

ssed over the unknown grave of the Count de Mor- 

aix, and the cyes of his son even could no longer recog- 
nise the spot. 

Then he returned through the park toward the castle, 
now become even more gloomy and desolate than when 
he had last seen it. Ing@t- he found only an old man, o 
living ruin amidst these ruins of the past; it was at 
first intended to have pul!ed down the mansion, but the 


reputation for holiness which the marelijonets had left 
behind her was regarded with such religious veneration 
Saeaoy’ oe country, that the old walls, which for 
c es had bee the ubodo of her ancestors, remained 
ualevecrated, Panl went throtigh the apartments, which 


d|actor. The table was still in the same place, and the 


| for three years had remained closed, and which were 
now opened for him. Ho walked through the portrait- 
gallery; it was in tho same state as he had formerly 
seén it; no pious hand had added the portrait either 
of the marquis or the marchioness. He went into the 
study in which he had been conecaled, found a book 
lying in it which he had opened and placed upon the 
very spot on which ho found it, and read the same pas- 
sages which ho had read so many years before. Ho 
then pushed open the door which communicated with 
the contract chamber, where ho had passed the chief 
scenes of that drama in which he was the principal 


Venetian looking-glass over the chimney-pieco was 
there, shattered as it had been by tho ball from 
Emauuel’s pistol. Paul-adyanced to the fireplaco, and 
placing his elbow on the marble mantlepiece, ques- 
tioned the servant as to the last years of the mar- 
chioness, 

The account he received showed that she had ro- 
mained austere and melancholy, as was her wont. Ro- 
maining secluded and alone at the castle, her hours 
were uniformly spent in three different places: her 
oratory, the vault in which the body of her husband 
had been buried, and the spot sheltered by the oak tree, 
at the foot of which her lover had been interred, For 
eight years after the evening on which Paul had taken 
leave of her, she had been seen to wander amid the old 
corridors of the castle, and in the gloomy avenues of the 
park, slow and pale as a spectre; then a discase of the 
—_ engendered by the agonies she had suffered, de- 
clared itself, and she daily became weaker. At length, 
one evening, when her failing strength no longer per- 
mitted her to walk, she had ordered the servants to 
carry her to the foot of the oak tree, her favourite walk, 
that she might once more see, she said, the sun setting 
in the ocean; When they had reached the spot, she 
desired the servants to withdraw, and to come back to 
her in -an-hour. On their return, they found her 
lying fainting on the ground. . They immediately bore 
her to the castle; but having recovered her senses on 
the way, she ordered them, instead of conducting her 
to her own room, which they usually did, to take her 
down into the family,vault, There she had still strength 
enough to kneel upon the tomb of her husband, and 
made a sign that she desired to be leftalone. However 
imprudent their doing 80 might be, the servants with- 
drew, for she had pom § vow them to obey her in every- 
thing at the first intimation of her will. They, however, 
remained at a short distance, concealed behind the 
corner of a tomb, that they might be ready to render 
her assistance, should it be necessary. Inafew minutes 
they saw her fall down upon the stone on which she had 
been praying; they rushed forward, imagining that she 
had again faumted. She was dead. 

Paul requested the old servant to conduct him into 
the vault, and slowly entered it with uncovered head; 
and when he had reached the stone which covered the 
grave of his mother, he knelt down and prayed. On 
the monumental stone wero inscribed the following 
words, and which may still be seen in one of the chape's 
of the church of the small town of Auray, to which it 
has since been removed. The inscription had been 
written by the marchioness herself, and she had desired 
that it should be placed upon her tomb :— 

“ Here lies the very noble and yery puissant lady, 
Marguerite Blanche de Sablé, Marchioness of Auray ; 
horn the 2nd of August, 1729—died the 8rd of Septem- 
ber, 1788, 

“ Pray for her, and for her children.”’ 

Paul raised his eyes to heaven, with an expression of 
infinite gratitude. His mother, who, during her life 
had for so long a time forgotten him, had remembered 
him in her funeral inseription, 

Six months after this visit, the National Convention 
deereed, in solemn sitting, that they would attend in a 
body the funeral procession of Paul Jones, formerly a 
commodore in the American navy, and whose burial 
was to take place in the cemetery of Pere La Chaise. 
‘They had come to this decision, said the decree, in 
order to consecrate the establishment of religious free. 
dom throughout France. 

THE END. 








Never Satisrrep.—Nobody is satisfied in this world. 
Ifa legacy is lefta man, he regreta that it is not larger. 
If he finds a sum of money, he searches the ground for 
more. If he is elected to some high office, ho wishes 
for a better one. If ho is rich and wants for nothing, 
he strives for more wealth. If he is a single man, he 
is looking out for a wife; and if married, for children. 
Of these latter blessings some men have too many, 
some few, some none at all. We are never satisfied. 

Pursuit or PrEasurE.—We smile at tho ignorance 
of the savage who ents down the treo in order to reach 
its fruits; but tho fact is, that a blander of this descrip- 
tion is made by every person who is over eager and im- 
patient in the pursuit of pleasure. To such the present 
moment is as everything, and the future as nothing ; Le 
borrows, therefore, from the fature at a must usnrions 
and ruinous interest, and tho consequence is that he 
fiuds the tone of his best feolings impaiyed, lis self- 
respect diminished, his health of mind and bedy de- 
stroyed, and life reduced to its ypry dvope, at @ time 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A NEW YORK 
DETECTIVE. 
NO, I.—STABBED IN THE RACK, 
I wap been engaged in my profession abont a year, 
when rumours reached New York that a smell town in 
the extreme western portion of the State was the 
theatre of crimes. Several atrocious murders and rob- 
beries had been committed there, and not the éliyhtest 
clue had been found as to the perpetrators of these 
deeds. There was no telegraph or railroad to the towa 
in question, therefore tho reports that reached tho 
metropolis were, in the first instance, vague and econ- 
tradictory ; but they coon assumed a more decided cha. 
racter, and a full endorsement as to their truth was 





received in the shapo of a letter from the local authori. 
ties to tho police department, begging that a most 
skilfal detective might bo sent down, to ferret out the 
real criminal. 

A brother-officer of mine, Mr. George Lewis, was 
despatched to the theatre of these eveute, and he went 
with the full assurance that he would be successful. 
George was a good fellow, and a capital hand at disco. 
vering ordinary criminals, but he did not possess the 
subtlety necessary to mako a first-rate detective. Ho 
was too frank, too boisterous, too conceited to deal with 
rofined villany, He was fully acquainted with all the 
ordinary modes practised in such cases, such as disguise 
in dress, decoy letters, and tracing out a chain of cir. 
cumstantial evidence, when tho first link was found; 
but he was doficient in the power of analysis, so that 
when ho had to do with a more acute mind than his 
own, he was generally foiled. 

I was not surprised to learn, thon, that after he had 
been absent a week, a letter was received from him, to 
the effect that all his efforts had been entirely fruitless, 
On receipt of this letter the chief of police sent for me, 
and desired mo to go at once and take Lewis's place. 
My instructions were written out, and the next day I 
started on my errand. 

In the first placo, I provided myself with a book of 
patterns, clothed myself in a suit of chequered cloth, 
assumed a certain jaunty air, and was for tho occasion 
transformed into a fogioen or commercial] traveller, tra- 
velling for a large commercial house in the doth line. 

I took the railway to Erio; from there I had to travel 
sixty miles by stage, in order to reach the town whore 
the crimes had been committed. It was a cold day in 
February; the wind blew from the north-cast, and the 
inside of the stage was by no means tho pleasantest 
placo in the world on such a day. But when I am 
engaged on special business, I never allow myself to 
thmk of my own comforts, and being also something of 
a philosopher, I made tho best of it. 

After a tedious journey of cight hours, I eaw the 
spires of the two PP nd that the town of P——— 
contains ; and wo wero borne bowling along the well- 
paved streot, for the town consists of only ono long 
thovoughfare. 

We stopped at tho Eaglo Motel, and I was shown into 
tho parlour, where I found a bright fire burning. After 
supper 1 went to seek for Lewis, who was staying at the 
Fountain, the rival iun to the Bagle, I found him 
there, and told him he must go back to New York, and 
leave the busincss in my hands. He did not like it 
much at first, but of course he had to obey ordéts. Ho 
then gayé me the information he had gathered, and the 
particulars of the various crimes which had caused ench 
consternation in the little town of P Divestod of 
all verbiage, the facts were simply ag follows :— 

About two weeks beforo Lowis’s visit, the inhabitants 
of P. werd one morning startled and horrified 
by the report that a fearful murder had been committed 
during tho previous night. Jasper Copman, a night 
watch, employed by (he bankers of the town, was disco- 
vered stabbed in the back, The murderer had evidently 
approached him from beliind, and the blow had been 
so surely given, that- the unfortunate victim did not 
appear to have mado the slightest struggle. The safe 
of the bank had been forced, and the contents rifled, 
amounting to some 10,000 dollars. 

The town of P does not consist of more than 
three thousand inhabitants, so that the consternation 
spread by this murder may be easily imagined. Evory 
elfort was mada to distover the assassin, bat without 
the slightest success. 

Three days afterwards, before the excitement attend. 
ing this frightful deed Nhnd subsided, the dwelling. 
house of a retired merchant, who lived on the outskirts 
of the town, was broken into, and robled of ita valu- 











ables. ‘The inmates, consisting of an old man mnd tywo 
fcmale servants, had heard aud secon nothing, although 
it appeared the robber or robbers lad actually entered 


tho sleeping apartments, picking tho locks in & most 
dexterous manner. 

Four nights after that, another fearful crimo was 
committed, which raised the public excitement and foar 
io the highest pitch. A widow lady, residing in the 
heart of the town, was discovered murdered in her bed, 
She, too, had been stabbed to the heart. The house 
had been rifled, and, in spite of every effort of the local 
iuthorities, not the slightest trace or clue could be diss 
covered. It was then that a detective oflicer from New 
York had been sent for, 

Such was tho substawco of tho facts told mo b 
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“TWICE A WEEK:” AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 








had caused several worthless characters to be arrested, 
but they wero immediately released for want of evi- 
dence against them. I found it to be Lewis's opinion 
that a band of men had been concerned in these atro- 
cities, 

Georgo had told everybody his business, and had 
shown but little tact in conducting his investigations. 
He had left for New York by the night mail, and I 
returned to my inn, debating in my own mind the best 
way to begin my investigation. Everybody was talking 
of the recent murders, but I mingled very little in the 
conversation myself. 

The next morning, I paid a visit to the house of the 
late victim, tho widow lady. It was a small dwelling, 
situated in the main sirect, and it really appeared sur- 
prising how such a deed could have been committed 
Without alarming the neighbours. I saw in a moment 
that I had a most difficult case to contend with. The 
villain or villains were no ordinary persons. The first 
thing that strack mo was the noiselessness with which 
the deed had been committed. No one had heard a 
sound. As I have said, the same person who had com- 
miited this deed had entered the merchant’s chamber 
whilo he slept, without awakening the owaer of the 
house, who was lying in bed asleep at the time. 

Here, then, was my first point. ‘The question next 
presented itself to my mind, that, for a man to have 
accomplished this, ho must have some soft covering to 
his feet. In minutely searching the apartment I dis- 
covered, clinging to a nail in the floor, some shreds of 
white woollen of very thick texture. 1 immediatel 
surmised that the murderer must have worn thick 
woollen stockings over his boots, for the pnrpose of 
deadening the sound of his footsteps. I made the ex- 
periment myself, and found that I could move about in 
them without eliciting the slightest sound. 

1 also made the discovery that the murderer (for I 
had made up my mind that only one man had been 
concerned in the crime) was a small man, and had light 
hair. I came to this conclusion from the fact that the 
opening through which he had entered the widow lady’s 
louse was a small one, not allowing a full-sized man to 
enter. This opening had been made by the removal of 
an iron bar. Attached to the fragments of this iron 
bar were two long hairs of a very light brown. 

My next proceeding was to go round to all the dry- 
goods shops in town where they sold the peculiar kind 
of stockings to which I have referred, carelessly making 
inquiries us to who had purchased woollen stockings 
there during the last two or three weeks. Trade in that 
particular article appeared to have been dull for some 
time past, for in the first four shops I inquired at, I 
found they had sold none for the last two or three 
months, but | was more fortunate at the fifth and last 
shop in town. Here I learned that acertain gentleman, 
whose name I shall not at present reveal, had recently 
porchased three pairs there. On inquiring, I found the 
purchaser to be a little man with light hair. 

lere was a most important point gained. The 
~—e fact of the man buying three pairs of woollen 
stockings was not in itself very suspicious, but the fact 
that he was small and had light hair, was proof posi- 
tive to me that I had found out my man. There was 
one thing, however, which to any one else might have 
proved sufficient to dismiss such an idea as soon as it 
entered the mind. The gentleman who had bought 
those stockings was a most respectable, wealthy, and 
influential man, and had I breathed my suspicions to 
anybody, I should have been laughed at as the veriest 
blovkhead that ever lived. 

By the time I had made all this investigation it was 
late, and I returned to the hotel, determined the next 
morning 1 would make my grand coup. I retired to 
bod, very well satisfied with myself, and slept as soundly 
as if the murderer were abendy injail. Thenextmorn- 
ing I was awakened by a tap at my dvor. 

* Come in,” said I. 

The door opened, and the chambermaid made her 
appearance with a pitcher of hot water. She looked as 
pale as a ghost, ond trembled violently. 

“ Why, what's the matter, Mary?” I asked. 

“Oh, sir, haven't you heard the news ?” 

“Why, what news could I possibly have heard ?” 

“Well, sir, another terriblo murder was committed 
inet night!” 

“What!” I cried, starting up from my chair. 

“M rs. Adams, of the Elms, was murdered last 
night!’ 

“ Mra. Adams!” I almost screamed out, for the name 
was perfectly fumiliar to me. 

- Yes, sir; she was found in her husband’s study 
stabbed dead, and the house was robbed.” 

* Aud Mr, Adains—was he injured ?” 

“No, sir, they say he is almost distracted. It ap- 
years that he went to bed first, as is often his custom. 

le fell asleep, aud knew nothing of the murder until 
this morning.” : 

Mary continued to converse for some minutes on this 
last fearful tragedy. At last sho left the room, and I 
finished dressing as quickly as possible. This last 
crime caused me the greatest surprise. I could not com- 
prehend it—it upsct all my calculations, and left me 
waudering about in a sea of doubt and uncertainty. 

I went down to breakfast. Consternation and fear 
wene depicted in every face. Public excitement had now 
reached the highest pitch. Persons appeared to be 


groups were conversing together. Every face wore a 
pale, anxious expression. the dead walls of the 
town I saw a handbill convening a public meeting on 
that day at noon, to decide what was best to be done 
for the yaa 3 of the town. 

Mr. Adams, the husband of the last victim, was a 
most respectable pentleman living in a large house 
called “ the Elms,” about half a mile from town. He 
was reported to be very wealthy, and had recently 
made some heavy purchases iu real estate. The unfor- 
tunate woman, his wife, was about twenty-five years of 
age; and it was stated by all who knew her that she 
was kind, affable, and generous. She was very talented, 
and had made some contributions to the literature of 
her country. 

The Adamses had not long been residents of P—— ; 
not more than two or three months at most, but they 
had brought with them excellent letters of introduc- 
tion, and had at once been admitted to the r: best 
society of the place. The family consisted of Mr. 
Adams, his wife, and two or three servants. The hus- 
band’s grief at the loss of his wife can be very well 
imagined; it was stated that he was almost distracted. 

The moment I had finished my breakfast, I deter- 
mined that I would repair to the scene of the tragedy. 
I had more than one motive for doing this. 

I found the Elms to be a large building, evidently 
erected prior to the Revolution. I¢ was surrounded by 
a high wall, on the top of which were placed broken 
glass bottles, a very common method in that part of the 
country for preventing the ingress of interlopers. 
The entrance was by means of a massive iron gt 

A large crowd had already assembled in the court- 
yard, seeking for admission; but watchmen were at the 
door, and refused entrance to all except friends of the 
deceased, 

Before entering the house, I made a thorough exa- 
mination of the exterior. I found the wall was so 
lofty, and so well defended by the broken glass, that 
entrance, except through the gate, was almost a 
sible. I next proceeded to inquire if the lock had 
been forced, anh learned that the gate was still locked 
when the murder was discovered. I now went to the 
main entrance, but was refused admittance, and it was 
not until I told them who I was that I could obtainit. I 
eas rather not have done this, but there was no help 
or it, 

The room where the young woman had been killed 
remained exactly in the same condition as when the 
deed was first discovered. She had evidently been 
seated at the table writing, and had been utterly un- 
aware of the assassin’s approach. There was not the 
slightest evidence of any struggie having taken place ; 
no disorder was apparent in the room, and the victim 
could not have uttered a single cry. She, like the 
others, had been stabbed in the back. On the floor 
were strewn some small pieces of paper, as if a letter 
had been torn up and thrown there. 

In the ashes under the grate were also some pieces of 
paper, half consumed. I gathered them carefully to- 
gether, and made out the following detached sen- 
tences :— 

“ Fearful discovery——a felon’s doom——my hus- 
band——life a burden——O God !——what to do ?—— 
my husband——horrible! horrible!” 

made inquiry concerning the deceased of the ser- 
vants, and learned that the whole of the previous day 
she had been in the lowest possible spirits; that she 
had kept herself shut up in the room all day, and had 
spoken but a few words. 

I then asked to see the bereaved husband, but was 
told he was too deeply plunged in grief to be seen. I 
begged the messenger I sent to inform Mr. Adams who 
I was, and that the ends of justice demanded that I 
should see him. After some little delay, I was admitted 
into his presence. He had on a morning gown. He 
was feartully pale, and appeared to be plunged in the 
deepest grief. 

1 conversed with him a few minutes concerning the 
late fearful occurrence, and learned that he had 
retired to bed about ten o’clock, and his wife told him 
she would follow him in a few minutes. He had fallen 
asleep, and did not awake until morning; and it was 
then that, after a servant had entered the study, the 
fearful truth became known to him. 

When I had heard this statement, I left him; and 
going to the watchmen guarding the door, I begged 
that they would accompany me to perform a disagree- 
ablo duty. The men stared as if not comprehending 
what I said. 

Accompanied by the watchmen, I returned to Mr. 
Adams’s chamber, and knocking at the door, I in- 
formed him that I wished to ask him another uestion. 
As soon as the door was opened, | entered, and placing 
my hand on Mr, Adams’s shoulder, I exclaimed— 

“* Mr. Adams, I arrest you for the wilful murder of 
your wife! I also accuse you of having murdered Mrs. 
B——, the widow lady, and the watchman iu the employ 
of Russell and Son, bankers.” 

The man turned hwvid. 

“ What do you mean ?” he said; “ are you mad ?” 

“ No, sir, not exactly; thank God, I am in full pos- 
session of my senses, or I might not have suceecded in 
discovering the perpetrator of these fearful crimes.” 

** Where is your proof?” he exclaimed. 

* Tlere are theetockings,” I replied, going to a corner 


stockings, ** which you wore over your boots, and here 
are some small pieces of paper still adhering to them with 
which the floor of the study was strewn when you 
entered. I have also discovered a letter which your 
wife was writing at the time you stole behind her.” 

That letter was destroyed!” exclaimed the assassin. 

_* You see,”.I replied, turning to the watchmen, “ ho 
virtually canfesses that he destroyed the letter, after 
having committed the deed. What-a pity it is that 
these clever murderers sometimes forget themselves ! 
Here,” I continued yeisting to his dressing-gown, “ig 
a spot of his wife’s blood still on his wrapper.” 

@ assassin saw that he had committed himself, and 
sunk down in his chair speechless. The moment I saw 
him I knew that I stood in the presence of the man 
who had committed those fearful deeds. I saw the 
woollen stockings in one corner of the apartment, and 
Mr. Adams was a small man with light hair. 

He was removed to jail, and that same evening con- 
fessed his crime. It appears that he had the reputa- 
tion of being wealthy, when he was really straitered 
in circumstances. He became desperate, and deter- 
mined he would recruit his fortune by burglary. By 
some means his wife @ acquainted with her hus- 
band’s crimes, and accused him of them. He madea 
faint denial, and determined that he would sacrifice 
his wife. How he effected his purpose the reader 
already knows. While the lady was in the act of 
writing a farewell letter to her husband, the fatal 
blow was given. After the deed was committed, 
Adams tore up the letter and threw it on tke fire, 
where it had been partially consumed. The only way 
to account for the husband sacrificing his wife is, that 
the fear of detection became stronger than his love. 
Six months after, the wretched criminal was executed 
in the gaol-yard of the town. 








SLEEP IN PEACE. 


Lovn that was born a year ago 

We buried to-day with weeping; 
We laid him low in the winter snow, : 
Where, when spring-time comes, tho flowers will blow, 
And the pale primrose and violet grow— 

A sad, sweet place of sleeping. 


wy pease is mocked by your idle moan; 

on a breath would have kept him living, 

You grudged the breath ; now you sigh and groan, 

As if yours was the sorrow, when mine alone— 
Mine alone—is the right of grieving. 


We oe by this grave; no more my hand 
Will clasp yours with caressing fingers. 

We meet no more,—do you understand ?— 

As we met of old, in the sunny land, 
Where the voice of Love still lingers. 


Your lips will never press mine again ; 

We are strangers henceforth for ever. 
Though =o fall down like heavy rain, 
And though my heart throbs quick with pain, 

I am true to the sad word—never! 


We leavo dead Love in his lonely grave, 
Each a different pathway pom I 
The time is past when a word could saye, 
And ’tis idle now to fret and rave; 
I grant the pardon for which you crave, _ 
But Love sleeps, and will know no waking. 
A. DoxaLpson. 








Favourites.—“ I have ever found,” says a sensible 
writer, “that men who are really most fond of the 
society of ladies, who cherish for them a high respect, 
nay, reverence them, are seldom most popular with the 
sex. Men of more assurance, whose tongues are lightly 
hung, who make words supply the places of ideas, an 
lace compliment in the room of sentiment, are the 
Decasiien. A true respect for women leads to respect- 
ful actions towards them; and respect is usually a dis- 
tant action, and this great distance is taken by them for 
neglect and want of interest.” . 
ow To Puysic a Cat.—Get a small sack—a lawyer’s 
blue bag is the best—and get another person to open 
it wide, and drop unsuspecting puss suddenly into it, 
and pull up the strings; the patient will immediately 
try to escape, but you must not let the whole cat out of 
the bag; open it » little, and out will come her head 
“as natural as natural,’ as they say in shire. 
When the head is out far enough, pull the bag strings 
tight again (don’t strangle your patient), and tie them 
securely ; you can then give her what physic you like, 
from castor-oil to prussic-acid. Having determined on 
the physic, don’t put your “ pickers and stealers” near her 
mouth, or you yourself will have to run away howling 
to the doctor, but get two bits of tape, or thick string, 
ut them alongside one another, and when puss = 
ner “ gab” (vide “Newcastle Dictionary”), drop them 
in; then, with one hand, take one bit of string, which 
shall catch under the teeth of the upper jaw, the other 
bit of string will, of course, cateh the teeth of the lower 
jaw, and you can open her mouth as wide as you like; 
and if tho cat in her bag be hung against the wall, the 
physic will run down her throat, like rain-drops down a 
water-pipe. The operation over, look out! for puss’s 
feather’s aro up, and “ vengeance is sweet ;” unloose 
tho bag strings carefully, shake her out, and make it 











afraid to walk alone even in the daytime. In the street 





of the apartment, and taking from it a pair of woollen 


up by a saucer of mill.—Queen. 
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OF ENTERTAINING LITERATURE AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 





THE GAME OF LIFE; 
OR, SHADOWS OF CRIME. 
BY MRS. A. M. MAILLARD, 


Author ef ** Zingra,” “* Loving, and being Loved,” “A Woman's 
Secret,” ** The Compulsory Marriage,” §e., Fe. 


CHAPTER XII. 
PLENTY OF ADVENTURE, 

If that thy bent of love be honourable, 

Thy purpose marriage * ° bd ° 

* * ~* — But if thou mean’st not well, 

Idobeseechthee * * * * *® 

To cease thy suit, and leave me to ™ grief. 

HAKESPEARE, 

It places humanity in an ugly point of view, to say 
that Doran, with the feelings we have described in the 


‘last chapter, of mingled remorse for his weakness in 


sinking into an iniquitous way of life—of contempt and 
abhorrence for his associates, and yearning after that 
which he had so lightly relinquished, bility— 
should endeavour to draw one, for whom he had felt a 
sincere friendship in his days of right-doing, into a life 
of misery, with all its gilde show, like the one he led. 

Nevertheless, such was the case, and all his efforts 
had been directed towards that object, in a covert way, 
even before the evoning of the ball when Lever’s luck 
at écarté had laid him open to the suspicions of the 
set, several of whom were present, some as men of 
property, others as holding good social positions. 

ut it is not with Lever we have to deal just now, 
but with Rose and Doran, to explain why the girl took 
an interest in, and saved Lever. Since she had unfor- 
tunately discovered what her father was, Rose had fre- 
pats entered the Mansion, by passing from the 

‘avilion across the gardens. _ 

Her whole mind was bent on one purpose, to drag her 
father and lover, if possible, out of their iniquitous 
courses. She had made herself mistress of more than 
one secret place where she might overlook perpen | 
besides, Rose had gold at her command, and had bri 
one of the servants of the establishment, ono in whom 
Hallet and the others had the greatest confidence. 

As may be supposed, even the attendants in the house 
were persons living without the pale of the law, who 
found themselves as in a sanctuary, beneath Hallet’s 
wing. One of these thought it no crime to allow Hal. 
let’s child, who was almost a prisoner in her pavilion 
free access to the Mansion, as, of course, he imagined 
there were no secrets from her. 
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THE INTERVIEW OF THE LOVERS, 


Thus it was that she became aware of Lever’s strange 
arrival, and of all which befell him. Strange to say, 
not one of them suspected her of saving him; the 
thought that accident and good-luck alone had direc 
his mode of escape. 

Much as Hallet loved his child, she would scarcely 
have beén safe from harm had he sus: her. 

Rose’s beauty was to him a gift which, on an emer- 
gency, might be used as a decoy. 

It is astonishing, when persons are corrupt them- 
selves, how little they can understand real excellence, 
or exalted principles, in others. 

While the wi 4 man was thinking thus, the young 
girl was giving herself up to all the luxury of loving 
one whom she believed as worthy of her affection as 
he was fitted to inspire it. 

Doran was scarcely convalescent. 

But time passed on, and he and her father frequently 
went out together. It was strange to Rose ; but, never- 
theless, after each progressive step towards a great in- 
timacy between them, she felt—yet she knew not where 
it was, neither how to explain it—a falling-off in Do- 
ran’s manner towards her; it was not that he seemed 
to love her less, but his love was not the same as it had 
been; it was a tinge wanting in respect—too familiar. 
Perfect love, even between equals, is respectful from 
very fear and intensity. 

Alas! it was that Doran now knew her only 9 
Hallet’s daughter, and Hallet as the leader of a band 
of swindlers. 

Rose was too much unused to the ways of the world 
to form a reason in her own mind, for she had lived so 
much apart from all the world, that she knew not its 
many vices, especially the one called inconstancy. 

One day, in the summer before our tale commences, 
Rose sat in her room, in'a dress which admirabl 
showed off her young charms—a light grey silk, wit 
the neck and arms uncovered; her rich hair, in bands 
of wavy lustre, from which one or two long tendrils 
escaped and strayed down her neck. Beneath the otto- 
man on which she sat lay a little rough terrier Doran 
had given her, which, with curious ears, seemed to listen 
to the conversation passing between his mistress and 
Doran, who was lounging of a couch, listlessly replying 
to Rose's gentle reproaches about his prolonged absence. 

“ Days,” she said, “and you have not been near me! 
and now you come as if it were a punishment, self- 
inflicted.” 

“Why, then, do I come ?” he listlessly asked, with a 
smile. “ I am not a monk, to castigate myself.’ 

“That is what I ask,” she said, almost weeping; 
* you are not forced to come.” 





th 


“ Assuredly not; and my being here is a sufficient 
proof that I love you.” 

How coldly, mechanically, ho uttered all this! 

“ But,” he added, before she could reply, “ 1 see no 
use in my coming—you do not care for me.” 

“ Not care for you, Doran! I—I, who think of little 
else all day but you.’ 

“Pshaw! Rose—words are casily spoken. What 
would you do to prove your love ?” 

“ What would not, joran ?” exclaimed the innoeent 
heart. “ Put me to the test.” 

Doran rose from his seat; there was a look in his 
eye which made the girl tremble, yot she knew not why 
—it was an instinct within her— the first awakening to 
a great sorrow. 

‘he man advanced, and sliding down upon the otto- 
man beside her, encircled her waist with his arms. 

He had often done so before; but then he never 
looked as now. 

Rose shrank back. 

“You see, you shrink from me,” he said, ina tone of 
reproach, “and I ceme to implore you to make me 
“——-° be mine !” 

.“ Yours ?” she uttered, looking up, all love and joy, in 
his face; *twas a question her heart had long told her 
his lips should have uttered, and si:e had waited in vain, 
but they had come at last. “ Yours!” she uttered; 
“could I be another's?” 

“ That’s my own brave girl!’ he oried, drawing her on 
his bosom. “When shall we leave this place? I'm 
linked with that old curmudgeon of a father of yours; 
but, Rose—I may say it to you--| hate the whole set. 
My at is eaten up with remorse ; wo will quit it all 
—an -_——~ 

Gradually, as he had been speaking, she insensibly 
rend herself from his arms, and Kaze bewildered in 

ace. 

“You do not mean what you twy, Doran?” at last 
struggled from her lips. 

“ What—about loving you?” he asked, laughing. 

“ No—not that; about—about my father. The name 
you called him; it pains me, Dorau--it seems wanting 
in respect.” 

Loud and well he laughed. 

Respect applied to old Hallet! the swindler—thiet 
—blackleg—'twas too good! 

There was something in the laugh which made her 
shudder. 

“ For mercy’s sake, Doran,” she cried, at the same 
prom ag Dagere aa Fy mgmerg 4 ~e uim which strove to 
enclasp her again, “do not latigh thus!~’tis a mockery 
of mirth—it makes me sad.” . 
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“*Pon my soul, Rosey darling, ’tis no mockery, for | 
moat la bie it 1s, to hear the word ‘ resp ct’ applied 
to old Ha t, t wh) hel your fother, d arest.” 

\ han energy unusnal to her, Rose sprang up— 

Doran,” she cried, “I must—will know the truth. 

It is not the first time that etrange words applied tomy 
father-—my loved, honoured father—have passed your 
lip What do they mean?’ 

“On my life, Rose, you are lovely thus!” he 
answered, eyeing her with a cold, libertine gaze—- 


0 soon will want of self-respect corrupt the Ram; 
“lovely you are, and your virtuous indignatign quite 
becomes you—pity it is not in a better cause.” 

“Than my father, Doran ?” she coldly askeal, 

“Come hither, darling,” and he seized her dress with 
nn outstretched arm and hand, as if thedobject of 

ning her were not worth the trouble even of risin 

1 the ottoman, “This indignation is vastly we 
played, and, were it not impossible, I should be 
tompted to believe all the old fellow implie@ about his 
* Rosey darling !’ ” 

The poor girl's lips and cheeks were ashseoloured, as 
vhe tore her dress from his grasp, and them stood be- 
youd his reagh, with clasped hands over her throbbing 
heart, gaging im terror at the man, dreading what gext 
he eh utter. er: 

With one spring he eg her; even his indifference 
was not proof against her beauty, 

“Where's the use,” he said, gently, as he restrained 
the struggling girl in his where's the use of 

father endeavoured ? 
life p” 









irying to deceive me, as your 
iow could be ignorant of lui 
eeill fou,” sbe 


his faoo n P” 

“ Never i » pet; 
wo wall at i wae 3 are 
right to try and serge y her.” 


** And do + cried, the 
injured foatioes in Rar ayer tatecd o hie 
uiler a vain stragglo, @ prisoner ine 
think, Dora, I would merry 4 
father ?” 
mistakable diadain. “Who 
humbog, dematent Roso ! 
thet 2” 

Marry Mallet’s danghter!—no; fallen 


ne he 


not quite that! One good and pure might prove 
refuye to him from himself; but Rose Hallet, lovely as 
rhe was—fangh! There was dupery—theft—swindling 

in the very air around her! And yet, one good trait 
remained in him, he disdained to win her by a false- 
hood—a pretence. 

“ My mistress—yes! wife—no!”’ 

This every look and gestare uttered. 


Step by step she forced him to tell her all about Hal- 


Then, only then, he was convineced—when he saw her 
speechless agony, her blanched cheeks and lips, the 
strained eyes v inch could not weep —that Rose had 
been kept in blind ignorance of all. <A feeling of deep 
pity took sssion of his heart, and yet he had not 
the courage to take her to his bosom, the angel who 
would have saved him. 

For, whatever may bo our path of sin or error, 
Heaven at one time or another sends a messenger to 
eallto us. If we listen, we are reckoned, not amon 
the ninety-nine who never fell, but as the one well- 
beloved which fell, and rose up the stronger for that 
fal . 

Then it was—there—panting, weak, and fainting in 
Doran’s arms—that Rose registered a vow:—if she 
proved her father to be what the other alleged, to plead— 
pray—beseech him to turn from the broad way of de- 
struction, and journey, even if it were necessary, poorand 
toiting down the narrow lane of care, leading to bright 
hopes and a glorious daylight. But, if he turned from 
her, if her urgings were vain. with father and lover, 
then to drag them out of the mire, whatever the cost. 

But few calculate their own weaknesses and trials to 
come, when making some righteous resolution; we 
know not whether, in saving, or seeking to save others, 
we may not be ourselves lost. 

In sorrowful humiliation of spirit, Rose drew herself 
away from her lover's miicensed advances; virtuous 
indignation she hod none remnaining—her fathor de- 
graded, she was already dishonovred; but should she 
prove him all she hoped (her crest rose proudly at the 
thought), how she would despise even Doran for the | 
foul slander. Alas! it required but little wakefulness 
on her part to discover all, now her suspicions were 
nroused; and the poor heart bled in silence awhile over 
its wrougs. 

At last sho rose up strong for the combat, and boldly 
appealed to her father. 

dallet cowered before the child he so well loved, but 
there was not in his heart the spring of good thoughts 
and wishes, as in Doran's. 

One was an outeast from soeiety from choosing the 
rugged path of wrong, the other had been forced and 
tricked into it, At tivst Hallet cowered before her, 
then he turaved, and dared her to prove him wrong, 
Lastly, he bade her be silent—ho knew what was rig!t 
for himself and her—time could and should prove how 
wisely he acted. Still he denicd the adwnivg ivfuny 
attached to the Mansion; it wae only what it reomed—a 
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tose firmly refused to mention from whom, or how, 
she knew her father’s mode of existence; and, conse- 
quently, after awhile, having forbidden her to allude 
aguin to the calammy, Hallet persuaded himself that 
his child had been acting upon mere suspicion, and was 
now quite tranquillised on the subject. 

Thus it was that Rose, ever on the watch, @iseevaxed 
Lever’s arrival and detention in the mansion. ‘ 











CHAPTER XUL 4 
A VISION OF THE B. 
A spirit passed hesono® 


Turre are men sowerily Quixotice,thabthey must ever 


be ronning inte danger, even without amy great moving} 
cause; but how nmuch more when a woman baits they thé @lready greasy cloth, che gave-a grunt of satisfic. 
ti 


hook temptingly set for the adventurous fish ? . 
It will only show a portion of the extreme selfishness 
of our nature, when we state that Lever, the first even- 












ing he 4 call his own—for he had ted himself 
to study well and learn all biesof the situation 
s0 unexp ly bestowed tead of calling, 
where le was 80-anxiously hus..Darcey, 





went off on anexp 














as 
November day that Lever 
. Aold = te was falling, 
up in his paletdt, humming 


of those to button up his pockets 

, for fear of being duped. 

. to be out in all weathers 
wen af the wretch so employed be a systematic 

impostor,” thought he ; and, so thinking, looked down 









as he was hurrying along at a miserably-clad creature | 


on a door-step. 

“Not a bit have I enten to-day,” said a shrill voice, 
asa pair of piercing, hungry eyes, were raised to his 
ace. 

Lever started, and stood staring at her. What was 
there in that face which, as a link in memory, united 
her to past events? Where had he seen it? 


“ Not a bit haye I eaten to day, said the shrill voice, | 


in better language than is generally met with on a door- 
step. “And,” continued the speaker, ‘it isn’t that 
I’m a systemutic beggar, neither one who should be a 
beggar; but yet I’m starving, and afraid to go home.” 

cue woman was neither young nor pretty; there 
could be no suspicion that she had committed any little 
peccadillo--one of those juvenile offences which close 
tho doors between the offender and an obdurate parent. 

Lever wondered; when such a feeling predominates, 
we naturally seck 2 solution of the cause. 

“Why can’t you go home, my poor woman?” he 
asked, stopping before her. 


“Because I got turned out of it in somo odd way 


which I don’t understand, and have been somewhere— | 
I can't recollect where—but I know this, Joe’s at the} 


bottom of it!” 

What was there in that name, together with the 
fyeo before him, which made Lever’s blood creep coldly 
through its channels? 

“Where do you live?” he asked. 

“How can I tell, when I’ve no place I dare go to?” 
was the surly answer, 

* And who’s Joe P” ho inquired again, 

“TF tell you what it is,” she said, angrily; “if you 
were 08 cola and hungry as I am, re wouldn’t. think it 
pleasant to have a fellow, wrapped up warm, asking all 
sorts of questions; 60, if that’s all you want, move 

n!’ 

And, with these magic words of the police force, she 
dropped down her head on her broast,.and said no 
more. 

“Come with me,” said Lever, touching herarm. “I 
asked you those things becanse I fancied I had seen 
you before; but it cannot havo been so-—-a likeness de- 
ceives me: Come along; we'll find a coffee-shop some- 
where. You must, indeed, be starving and perished, 
out begging to-night.” = 

Lever had started from home with pretty Rose Hal- 
let in view ; between her and this ctarved, ugly woman, 
there was apparently a wide chasm—but more roads 
than one lead to Rome. 

Between the two there was a close connection. With 
alacrity the beggar aroro and followed Lever; she 
knew herself, and feared no entrapment. 

Que of those iauch-abounding shops in somo locali- 
ior, called “chop and coffeehouses,” was soon met 
with; wud Lever, despite, the wonuy’s questionnble 
attire, walked in, ensconced her and himself in a box, 
an] called for coffee and mutton-chops, 


° 


the woman; * 













=e. 

Mutton-chops! vulgar fare to ears polite, which only 
admit cutlets into their bill of fare—that misnomer of 
|} the true English breed—and dish of chops. If there 
| is 2 certain s:nount of pain in seeing a starving animal, 
t, ent, there is also much pleasure 





whether man or beats 
attached to it—the power we have of ministering to gs 
absolute a necessity as that of eating. 

Lever spoke little, but simply scanned the face of the 
ravenous woman, who was not a# all abashed in erting 
before him. As he gazed, there suddenly came over 
him the memory which had linked this woman’s face to 
the past. 

A mere likeness,” he said; “ but how all attached 
ito that event lingers round me!” 

‘Mapkins there were none in that place ; 80, coutenting 
hareslf with a hearty wipe of the mouth and fingers on 













meant to imply that she could eat no more. 
‘, firmly convinced that a mere likeness had de. 
lium, now that he re ed to whom Bhe bore a 
p the interview and 











ket to take out 
are, when a sentence 
Ona satisfaction than 

. de drop thé Money once more 
into his pocket, and stare in bewilderment at her. 

The words were, with a chuckle— 

“1 wonder what old Grover thought when he found 
his surgery empty? and I wonder why he was so 
frightened when he saw me, and tried to lock me in?” 

thee asked, in amazement— 

“Grover! do you know Doctor Grover ?” 

Aye,dol! If you do, jus} tell him you met Je. 


in Banks, and gave her a good meal, for which she’s 
ed to Py 
a Dever, shudderingly, looking at 


me all about yourself. 











Where do 


you live?” : 
Jemima leered 
more thanshe chose to tell. 
“TI mean you no harm, I solemmly assuro you; only 
there iswémething relating to a recent event in which, 
I think, you, Doetor Grover, and a nephew of yours——” 
“f ’s Joe, the villain!” screamed Jemima. 
Exactly so—Jooe Banks. Believe me, 1 mean you 
no harm. I came to-night into this neighbourhood to 
try and find out a house—a large old-fashicned house, 
with a courtyard and gardens around it.” 
A look of dreamy thought, half-awakened, was in 
| Jemima’s eyes. 
‘ee A large house,” she said, interrupting him; 
|  courtyard—big gates—garden—house with towers at 
| the end of it? A great many scared-locking men, who 
| asked a heap of questions all together, and then whis- 
| pered—a. big woman, like'a man dressed up—a young 
girl with nasty long curls, which bobbed up and, down 
as she walked in on tiptoe, and tickled your face when 
| she bent down to peer into yoar cyes. Ah! they thought 
I was asleep, or dying,” continued Jemima, brightening 
up; “but 1 wasn’t so far gone as they took me to be, 
though Joe, the villain, had used me shamefully !” 
There could be no doubt that this—what should he 
| call her, spirit or woman ?—had been at the Mansion, 
| had scen Hannah and Rose. 
|_ Could you find your way back again there?” asked 
Lever. 
“* No; don’t think I could.” 
“But your home—you had one once—where was it ?” 
“Why do you want to know?” she.suspiciously asked, 


at liim, as if he asked 











| ungratefully resolved to give nothing now that she 
| wanted nothing ; animal cravings were satisfied, so tle 


brute became a brute again. 

* Look here!’ said Lever, jadcing her.at a glance; 
“T will befriend you—you shall want for nothing—if 
you will help me to discover that house, and tell me all 
you know about yourself.” 

He did not feel safe in informing her of all he knew, 
it would involve a confession of the coflin affair; but 
he sadly wanted to know who she was—how sho was 
here before him in the flesh. 

Jemima reflected; an inkling of wisdom told her 
that one thing was sure to come again~hunger. Her 
secret, such as it was, was not marketable, nor likely to 
find many bidders; moreover, she did not know it her- 
self, The past was a mystery, which she had endea- 
voured to elucidate by the aid of Doctor Grover, who, 
instead of doing so, had locked her up im his surgery, 
obliging her to make an unusual show of limb in 
escaping from the window. 

All things considered, she struck a bargain with 
Lever, who was to take care of her in a suituble lodg- 
ing, she aiding him to the best of her power to unravel 
all he wanted to know. ; 

Only one clause did she insist wpon—namely, that he 
should accompany her to Doctor Grover'’s at once, and 
endeavour to force 2 confession from him, of how she, 
Jemima Banks, whose last recollection of home was of 
lving ou @ bed, wretched as it was, attended by the 
Doctor and her nephew Joe~now found herself in the 
street, repudiated by the only acquaintance she had 
met—tho said Doctor. 

Lever cheerfully acceded to this just demand, and 
quitted the coffee-shop, accompanied by ‘hie strange 
companion. : 

It has been a fact often ‘domindated apon, that ills 
gotten wealth nothing profits, 
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From the moment hé was master of the Doctor’s ten 


, unds for his aunt’s. body, he, who, if not a very in- 
istrious man, was ever ready to work at his trade, 
that of a journeyman watelmaker, now spent his time 
as if the money burnt his fingers, and had to be got rid 
of as quickly as possible. 
Moreover, the Doctor was to be to him an El Do- 
nido, he thought, and, though blood-letting with the 
fuculty is out of date, Joc intended that his accomplice 
in body-snatching-should bleed freely. Ten pounds 
changed imto small coin soon disappears on the prin- 
ciple of quick circulation, and Joe found himself one 
evening without a sixpence, and in that state which 
little disposes a man to go steadily to work. 

So Jo started for Doctor Grover’s. 

“Tl get a few pounds more from him,” thought 
he, ae when that’s gone, I'll go to work again 
steadily.” 
_ As he uttered the last word, he nearly toppled over 
into a feather-bed of miud, considerately swept to the 
kerb-stone for the benefit of tipsy men, or the public 
in general, on a dark night, in a bye-street. Joe made 
his way at length to the Doctor's surgery door. 

“ After all,” muttered he, with maudlin sentiment- 
ality, comi-serious, “I should like to know who really 
bas Aunt Jemimer.” 

As he said this, he stwabled up on the surgery door. 
step. Another did the same thing at the exact mo- 
ment. 

By the light of the coloured lamp over the door, each 
saw the other’s face, which made them ghastly to look 
won. 

“Oh Lord! Aunt Jemimer’s come again!” ejacu- 

lated the horror-stricken Joo, tumbling—rather than 
retveating—down the steps, 
_ Jemima pounced upon hin, determined to bring him 
into the Doctor's presence; but he, true to his name, 
slipped out of his garment termed a coat, and, spring- 
ing against the glass door of the surgery in his attempt 
to fly, fell with one tremendous cr: of broken glass 
into Doctor's presence, who was just preparing to 
go out. 

“Now, take my advice,” said Lever to Jemima; 
“come quietly away—bide your time; but you will 
know nothing now—they are on the alert.” 

“You're right, sir,’ answered she; “I won’t goin 
te-night) T’'ll watch my chance to find out all tho 
trick-——” 

As she spoke, Lever hurried her down the lane; a 
cab was passing, into it th.y scrambled, and were well 
of before the almost-stunued nophew Joe could put 
the Doctor on the track of the supposed apparition. 

It was not a very intricate matter for Lever to guess 
aportion of the truth, from what the woman told him, 
and what he had himself witnessed. 

There was no doubt about Jemima Banks having 
been taken for himself, and carried in the sack to the 
Mansion. However, Lever was growing cautious; he 
had lived more in the last few days than all the years of 
his previous life. He said not a word to Jemima of 
what he knew, what he suspected ; but, taking her to a 
quiet lodging, paid a week in advance, gave her some 
money, and urranged to call the following evening, as 
his days were fully employed in his office. 

We will leave her to her rest, perfectly satisfied with 
the good-luck which had befallen her, and troubling 
herself little abont the future; for there was so much 
ofthe cat in her nature, that instinct told her, out of 
whatever window she fell, she would be sure to alight 
upon her legs.. Enough had passed between herself 
and Lever for hitt to guess something about the locality 
of the Mansion. Jemima had told him where she 
bed lived; so, after housing her, thither he went to 
explore. 

e took the precaution of turning up the collar of 
his paletét, in case of meeting any of the gang, Darker 
and more dismal became the streets, nutil at length he 
came to one where several houses had tumbled, or been 
pulled down. 

© This,’ said he to himself, “ must be Jemima’s; then 
the Mansion cannot be far off.” 

Whenever a footstep resounded on tha 
broken footpath, Lever stopped, or concealed 
iu a doorway or dark corner until it passed. 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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Tae Tuzory oF Lanovr.—There is a very false 
notion in the world respecting employment. ‘Thousands 
imagine that if they could live in idleness they would 
be perfectly happy. This is a great mistake.’ Every 
industrious man or woman kupws that nothing is go 
hresome as being unemployed. During some ‘seasons 
of the year we have holidays, and it is pleasing on these 
occasions to see the operative enjoy himself; but we 
have generally found that, after two or three day’s ‘re- 
creation, the diligent mechanic or labourer becomes 
quite unhappy. Often ho sighs over the wretchednéss 
of being idle. The fact is, we are made to labour, and 
our health, comfort, and happiness depend upon eter- 
tion. Whether we fook at our bodies or extimine our 
minds, everything tells usthat our Creator intended we 
should be active. Hands, feet, eyes, and mental powers 
show that we were born ‘tobe busy. If wo had been 

2. 


TlOW NAPOLEON I. DID NOT INVADE 
BNGLAND. 


in the hope of repeating the scene of the Conquest. 


memorable crisis. We were almost without an ally in 
Europe, for Germany, gorged with ecclesiastical spoils, 
or trembling after repeated defeats, appeared to 
acquiesce in French domination; the Southern Powers 
were neutral or hostile, and the memory of the cam- 
paign of Zurich, or the Gallic leanings of the Empe- 
ror Alexander, made Russia averso to join us in the 


whose sole and ignoble title to office was acquiescence 
in the will of a king whose crazy scruples endangered 
the state; and, at a juncture when national unanmit 
appeared the only hope of our safety, it had suifere 
the chronic disorders of Ireland to break out into.open 
rebellion, and to paralyse a third of the strength of the 
empire. As for our army, although in Holland and 
Egypt it had pre proofs of its inherent valour, it was 
weak in numbers and wanting in organisation; it was 
quite inexperienced in great operations, aud it did not 
possess 2 single general who had made war on the new 
system which had been brought in by the French Re- 
volution. On the sea, doubtless, we tere apparently 
invincible; our fleets were not only the largest in the 
world, but had the prestige of repeated triumphs; yet 
even in this arm we didnot possess an overwhelming 
numerical superiority, and maladministration an 
favouritism were seriously weakening this source of our 
greatness. 

On the other hand, though in 1803 it was less impo- 
sing than it subsequently became, the power of France 
for aggressive purposes, and especially for an attack on 
England, was greater than it has been at: any period, 
and it was wielded with a genius and a resolution 
which perhaps have not been surpassed in history. At 
the head of a martial and revolutionary nation, as yet 
unshaken by a series of disasters, and undebased by 
imperial rule, Napoleon, then in the noon of manhood, 
commanded that noble and veteran army which after- 
wards triumphed at Jena and Austerlitz. ‘To the great 
resources of old France, which were absolutely at the 
will of his government, he had added those of Holland 
and Belgium, of Spain m part, and of half of Italy; 
and the rest of Europe looked quietly on while this 
vast force was being collected and organised for the 
overthrow of this country. The military power cf half 
of the Continent, unchecked by that of the other half, 
was thus arrayed against England alone by tho groatest 
master of modern warfare; and, although on the sea 
he was still our inferior, his fleets were already ex- 
tremely formidable, and were being increased with reso- 
lute energy. The following passage out of hundreds in 
his letters will show how Napoleon struggled to remove 
even this single element of inferiority :— 


In order to appreciate justly the peril to which this | not necessary for us to speoulate; but it is wel 
nation was then exposed, we should bear in mind the | member that f VOLO,” 
relative positions of England and France. at this | of those Napoleonic “ideas” which the present Napo- 


contest. Our counsels were ruled by a feeble ministry, | 


—_——— = _ 


| pusillanimity: of) Villenenve, Napoleon's conception 

would have been réalised; and we cannot doubt that, 

had Villeneuve and Gravina brought 50 sail of the lino 
. 





Ir is well known how, in 1808, Napoleon planned the | off Boulogne, the French army would have effected a 
invasion of England, and led a mighty Lost to Boulogne, | landing. 


What would have followed that partioulu 


vent it ig 
“ such things were,” and that this was one 


| leon has received as a legacy. 





HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
THE SECRET OF BEAUTY. 
In woman, “ where the mouth is sweet and the eyo 


intelligent, there is always the look of beauty 
Leigh Hunt; he might have gone further, and have 
said that a sweet disposilion will beautify any face. 

We have seen plenty of people who aifect to despise 


beauty, and talk of its brief existence ; os a theory this 
is all very well, exceeding good philosophy—but it is 
downright folly. to affect to despise beauty. No ono 
is free from its dominion—not even those very philoso- 
| phers, who tell us that it is “ as fleeting as the bow in 
' the clouds,” or as Halleck has it, “ the fading rain- 
| bow’s pride.” In the choice of a wile, there is no use 
in disguising it, nine-tenths of mankind look first for 
beauty in a companion—a very natural taste, to be sure, 
though if this magnet which first draws out the heart 
be tipped with gold, it is sure to draw with tenfold 
power and this, again, is very natural! The proverb, 
what is ope man’s meat is another man's poison,” 
applies equally to men’s tastes in the matter of what 
really constitutes beauty; and this is most wisely or- 
dained, since if it were otherwise, all could not be 
suited. You shall see charms in a face that to us will 
be bat as a blank; while on our part, beauty shall lic 
in a countenance on which we may chance to gaze, that 
to you shall present no light of loveliness or intelli- 
ence. Such is the wise provision of Providence. But 
et him who seeks a companion for life look for some- 
thing é¢lso besides that which pleaseth the eye. “ Love 
that hath nothing but beauty to keep it in good health, 
is short lived, and apt to have aguo fits,” eays an old 
writer. 
Socrates called beauty a short-lived tyranny; Plato, 
a privilege of nature; Theophrastus, a silent cheat ; 
Theocritus, 2 delightful prejudieo: Cameades, a soli- 
tary kingdom ; Domitian said, that nothing was more 
grateful; Aristotle affirmed that beauty was better 
than all the letters of recommendation in the world; . 
Homer, that twas a glorious gift of nature; and Ovid 
calls it a favour bestowed by the gods, But, as regards 
the element of beauty in woman, it is not too much to 
say—and who will not agree with us?—that no woman 
can be beautiful by force of features alone ; there must 
be as well sweetness and beauty of soul.—Home Essays, 





NATURAL BAROMBTERS, 
All things, animate and inanimate, are moro or less 








“Collect 3,000 workmen at Antwerp. Wood, iron, 
and materials, can be brought there from the North. 
War is no impediment to shipbuilding at Antwerp. If} 
we are three years at war, we must build there not less | 
than 23 ships of the line. Anywhere else this would) 
be impossible. We must have a powefful fleet; and | 
we should not have less than 100 ships of the line. We 
must also commence building frigates and smaller ves- 
els. St. Domingo cost us 2,000,000f. a month; the 
nglish having captured it, this sum must be appropri- 
ated to the increase of our navy.” 
Such were the conditions of this contest; and such 
the forces with which Napoleon expected “to per 
the world in London.” Some writers, judging solely 
by events, have imagined that the camp at Boulogne, 
and the naval armaments connected with it, were only a 
feint to menace this country, and that Napoleon had 
ze real intention to attempt seriously a descent on 
ngland. But the_ recent. publication of his letters | 
proves the error of this opinion, and shows conclusively | 
that the First Consul had not only resolved to risk the 
imvasion, but had well-nigh gained the command of the 
Channel, and believed with confidence in a triumphant 
issue. His letters to Soult, to Bruix, and to Décres, 
must convince the reader that he was in earnest in his 
scheme “ of planting the tricolour on the Tower ;” and 
when we consider his immense resources, the skill and 
vigour of his military combinations, and the strength 
and spirit of his magnificent army, we must own that 
he might have effected a landing, and to some extent 
have accomplished his object. 
The chances were in Napoleon’s favour, according to 
all reasonable military calculations. Before the close 
of 1804 he had brought an chormous army to Bon- 
logne, had secured a powerful flotilla to transport it, 
and, unsuspected by the British Government, had laid 
deep scheme to command the Channel, ‘That he 
filed. even in 1804, was not owing at all to our rulers, 
but to the great inferiority of his admirals, and to their 
terror of our navy, which made the decisive operation 
impracticable. It is well known that, in 1805, when 
his naval power had been nearly doubled, he tried to 
effect his original scheme on a grander seale and with 
potter chance, and yet in this he was also bafiled. Yet 
ie dazzling glory of the aay at ae should not 
.) 





made to be idle, tion of gur bodily and 
Sil aaa woud beatport 





blind us to the unquestioua t that, bat for the 


manifestly affected by the weather. A host of facta, 
indicative of the influence of the weather upon dil- 
ferent objects, and foreshadowing changes in its cha- 
racter, are familiar to popular observation, and their 
systemisation would alone eonstitute @ work of no 
mean, and not a little curious interest. An old scar, 
a rheumatic joint, or corns, are oft as sensitive to ap- 
proaching change of weather as a barometer. “ Aches 
and corns,” says Lord Bacon, “do engrieve (afflict) 
either towards rain or frost; tho one makes the 
humours to abound more, and the other niakes them 
sharper,” When the husbandman sees the down of the 
coltsfoot, dandelion, or thistles, floating away in tho 
absence of winds, he looks for rain; and the denizen 
of coasts knows that wet ayd broken weather is not for 
off, homever promising the sky may be, when the long 
strips of sea-weed lying high and dry on the beach, or 
hung behind the door, lengthen and bec ne flexiblaas 
web leather. Tho landsman anxiously seans the sky 
and .sceks shelter when he sees the heifers prick their 
tails, or his cattle leave their feeding and “ back 
against the hedge.” Whon ducks and drakes shake 
and fintter their wings as they rise, when young horses 
rab their backs against the ground, when sheep bleat 
and play or skip wantonly, when’ swine are seen to 
carry pottles of hay and straw to any place and hide 
them, when oxen lick themselves againt tho hair, when 
the lamp or candle sparkles, when soot falls down the 
chimney moro than common, and when frogs croak, the 
prudent farmer expects rain; arfd the squire dons his 
overcoat and tucks his umbrella under his arm, when 
he hears the crows unusually obstreperous, or feels the 
marble statue in his hall damp, or sees his family monn. 
ment in the church covered with a clammy dew. The 
innkeeper shakes hig head and predicts a change when 
his sign creaks louded than ordinary; and the stable. 
man and kitchenaid know that wet is at hand when 
the odour of the common sewer strikes disagreeably 
their nostrils. The tourist on the Welsh coast will be 
rejoicing in the glories of a cloudless day and the won. 
drous beauty of the occan, as it stretches awny to the 
horison, or breake into surf upon the neighbouring 
cliffs; while the beaehman who is listening to the canse. 
less roar of rushing water, will hear in it the first warn- 
g of a coming storm, and pray fox the ships at sea. 
ogial Science, 
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“TWICE A WEEK.” 


In the next Number of this Journal will be commenced a 
New Serial Story of Domestio Life, entitled 


DAISY THORNE; 
or, 
THE GRIMWOOD MYSTERY. 
By Author of “ The Flower-Girl,” “ Jessie Ashton,” &c, 


‘This narrative will embody the incidents of one of the most 
touching and romantic domestic tragedies of modern times ; 
end it is calculated to awaken the interest, and enlist the 
sympathies, of a!) classes of readers, 

Sureepry IL.vstTaatEp, 


CURRENT GOSSIP 


Tne London Guildhall is to be remodelled, from designs 
ly Mr. Bunning, the city architect, at a cost of £20,000, 

Norags of the recently-discovered for, on the Bank of 
Vugland appear to have boen extensively lated in Ame- 
rica, and some of them continuo to arrive thence by almost 
each steamer, 

‘Taser is at present a second comet, thongh a vory faint 
one, in the vicinity of the orbit of Mars, our nearest neigh- 
bour among the planets. It is 70,000,000 of from the 
earth, and 63,000,000 from the sun, and may be found between 
Orphincus and Sagittarius. 

Caimotia, which on many occasions has cansed loss of 
life by fire, has just saved a girl from drowning at Vienna, 
She was walking near the canal, when she dentally fell 
in, but her crinoline kept her afloat until a boatman came 
to her assistance, and got her out uninjured, 

‘us Exeruor ov tae Fauncu in preparing for immediate 

mublication his life of Julius Cesar, is busy with those 

tranches of archwology connected with his subject. Ho has 
recently visited the Roman camp at Roche-Blanche, near 
Vichy, where he expressed his surprise at the perfect pre- 
servation of the fosses dug by the Roman legions, 

Kxreaonpixary Dur..—Two sisters, named Munzia and 
Maria Granata, fought a duel at Naples a few days back, 
from motives of jealousy. The combat took place with the 
national weapon, the knife, and one of the sisters was killod 
on the spot, while the other, who still survives, roceived as 
ynany as eighteen wounds, 

Nuw Amuatcay Guy.—A Vermont farmer, who had no 
familiarity with firearms, and had never seen a battery, has 
invented a lever field-gun, six-barrelled, that will fire several 
hundred balls per minute with the greatest sion. Pre- 
sident Lincoln has witnessed the test of this gun, and was 
groutly delighted with its precision and rapidity. 

Tus Unrrep States’ Anmy.—From military authority it is 
learned that, although there are on the rolls Saas Pee 
over 600,000 enlisted men, the number actually on duty does 
not exeeed 363,000, The other 250,000 comprise the wounded, 
eck, and absent on furlough. It is estimated that more than 
100,000 are absent on furloughs, obtained, in a great many 
instances, by the solicitations of politicians, It has been 
nscertained, also, that a largo number of these furloughs 
have been procured through surgeons, for a consideration, 

Sinevtar Strosy.—A keeper in tho forest of Chantilly, in 

oing his rounds a few days back, discovered a track leading 


- Ean 





Bro a thicket, yoy the path to a little distance, he 
came upon a hut built of heather, in which were four half- 
aavage children, almost naked, They wero unable to give 
the names of their parents, who were, they said, absent in 


esearch of wild fruits and forest animals for food, All the 
articles in the hut were two kettles, two bottles, three cups, 
and a looking-giass, Qn the return of tho keepor, somo 
hours after, with a gendarme, jt was found that tho whole of 


the occupants of the cabin had fled, 

‘Tur Last ov tur Quexn's Paisoy.—On Thursday, the 4th, 
the debtors in the Queen's Prison were removed to White- 
cross-street, and that venerable institution connected with 
imprisonment for debt closed as a place of confinement, 


Wretched as the ruins of the Fleet Prison appear, it is much 
better than when a poor debtor was forced to shake a lan- 
tern-like box in a cell, with a few coppers in it, and cry to 
the persons passing, ‘‘Pray remember us poor debtors.’’ 
There were only twenty persons romoved, some of whom 
have been confined for long periods—one for thirty-five and 
another for twenty years. The inmates do not seem to fancy 
the removal to closer quarters, 

Loup Duwpxeaany.~-A now piece, written by Mr. Oxenford, 
the 7imes’ dramatic critic, and well known as a playwright, 
is in preparation at the Strand, founded upon the c ter 
of the extraordinary successful Lord Dundreary, and enti- 
tled, we believe, Brother Sam. Mr. Bedford will play tho 
“ Dundreary” and will have a fair opportunity in it, no 
doubt, of exhibiting his powers as light comedian, of which 
ho has given a taste in the Silent System, Mr, Sothern, who 
at the Haymarket has mado the original “ Dun " 60 

»pular, has of late been so unwell as to give cause of great 
ns on the part of his friends, but has manfully kept to his 
werk, and is, we aro happy W belicve, considerably better of 

ato. 

Tue Patwt Gowx.—Areo wo to sco tho timo when a “ print 
gown" will bo the proud garb of exclusiveness, and silks 
and woollens, and all such *‘ common stuffs,’ be left to ple- 
beians? Really it would appear so, if the barometer of the 
cotton-market bounds upwards much longer at its present 
rato, The prices which cotton is fetching are ‘ectly start- 
ling, and they increase Week aftor week. Faded and yellow 
baies are pulled out, at which, a year back, the nice speculator 
would have turned up his sagacious nose ; now it only needs 
the assurance that they were woven of that extinct material, 
American staple, to ensure for them an energetic competi- 
tion, The reasons of this enthusiasm for purchases are ma- 
nifold, The low price of yarns ani cloth as compared with 
cotton, and the diminished stock of the latter now remaining 
on hand, may of course be set down in the list. Add to this, 
that the decline of the sultry season without decisive action 
on the part of the Confederates; the concentration of the 
Federal armies once more in front of Richmond; and, above 
all, the deep resolve expressed on both sides to play the 
bloody game to its last card, soem to convince M r 
tuat the “end is not yet!’ The chance of large arrivals of 
the staple from the Slave States is, chorefore, definitely aban- 


doned ; and there is little stock likely to be available duri: 
the blank betweea the present timo and the working up 
the large stipmente dus from India in November nest 








THE JESTER 
Berotans’ Apvertistuent.—Goods carefully removed.— 


n. 

War is a billiard-ball like the letter P?—Becaue the cue 
follows it. : ; 

Pusurc Amussments.—“ Another Alarming Accident to an 
Acrobat.”” 

Tnovent or rm a Danau.—Is there any connection between 
a sweetbread and a sugar-loaf?—Fux. 

Never take a nap in a railway carriage.—’Cos why ?—The 
train always runs over sleepers. ‘ 

Remupy vor Hystzaics.—Strike the nose three times with 
a fiat iron, and resume your former position. 

Wuar's the difference between a cow's visual or, and 
ita voice ?—One is its heye, and the other's its low.— Fun. 

URstIow TO Mancuestxe.—‘* How are your poor hands?” 
Asked in sympathy for their sorrow and admiration for their 
fortitude.—Jbid, 

Ba.ts vor Bstizs.—The women of Poland have a watchful 
eye over their daughters, and them wear little bells, to 
denote what they are about. , 

A Qugstion vor Sxiy-Examrwatioy.—Why am I, when I 


ruden| at hy money, like if when I foolishly squan- 
ker rere fod A in either case t am-ass. 

A rouna lady en to be married, and getting sick of 
her bar, , applied to a friend to help her to untie the 
knot before it wns too late. “O, certainly,’’ he replied, “it’s 
very easy to untic it now, while it’s a beau knot,” 

“to Ours tx Dysrsrsta.—Put half a gallon of water into a 
wooden pail, then procure ten grains of arsenic. Swallow 
the arsenic, and begin drinking the water. ‘Tho dyspepsia 
will disappear in one hour, and—the patient also. 

Pixpaine,—‘ Two sweet pled of affection !’’ said the 
nurse, address the anxious Smithers from the head of 
the stairs, ‘Ah!”’ hed Smithers, ae “one 
would have sufficed j twas prepared for a pledge, but con- 
found the dupli 5 

Domestic Sweetmeats.--It is a singular fact that many 
ladies who know how to pescoerse everything else, can't pro- 
serve their tempers. Yet it may easily be done on the self- 
sealing principle. It is only to “keep tho mouth of tho 
vessel tightly closed,”’ 

Tax following epitaph is to be found in the churchyard of 
Upton-on-Severn :— 

** Beneath this stone, in h of Zion, 
Doth lie the landlord of the ‘ Lion ;’ 
His son keeps on tho business stil 
Resigned unto the heavenly will.” 

Beans’-Grrast.—There is a mattress-maker in this city 
who has hit upon an ingenious method of stuffing his mat- 
tresses. Ho rubs the er side of the ticking over with 
bears’-grease, sews it up; and so quick is the wth of 
hair, caused by the application of bears’-grease, that in the 
brief spaco of twenty-four hours the mattress self- 


stuffed, 


HOME HINTS 
To Parsenve tHe Comriextoy.—Plenty of on‘sloor exer- 
cise, a well-regulated appetite, and a cheerful mind, aro the 
best cosmetics. 
Wasu ror a Brorcmep Fact.—Rose-water, three onnces; 
sulphate of zinc, one drachm. Mix. Wet the faco with it, 
gently dry it, and then touch it over with cold cream, which 


also dry gently off. 
To Rewovse Sunavrey.—Milk of almonds made thus :—Take 
of blanched bitter al is, half an ounce; soft water, half 





a pint. Beat the almonds and water together, and strain 
through a muslin cloth, 

Cuarrep Hanps,— Wash with oatmeal, and after each 
washing take a little dry oatmeal and rub over the hands, so 
as to absorb any moisture; or, rub a littlo ay eer pare 
can be bought at any chemist’s—upon your hands at night, 
and wear gloves in bed. 

Five Wurtewasu.—Take half a bushel of nico unslacked 
lime, slack it with boiling water, cover it during the process 
to keep in the steam, and add to it a peck of clean sult, pro- 
viously well dissOlved in warm water; three pounds of ground 
rice, boiled to a thin paste, and stirred in boiling heat; half a 

und of clean glue, which has been previously dissolved 

vy first soaking it well, and then hanging it over a slow fire, 
in a small kettle with a large one filled with water. Add five 
allons of hot water to the whole mixture; stir it well, and 
et it stand a few days covered from the dirt. It should be 
put on right hot; for this it can be kept in a kettle 
on a portable furnace. It is said that about one pint of this 
mixture will cover a square yard upon the outside of a house, 
if properly applied. Brushes more or less small may be used, 
ecsontinn to the neatness of the job required. It answers 
as well as oil paint for wood, brick, or stone, and is cheaper. 
It retains its brilliancy for many years, 
__e 


SCIENCE OF THE DAY 


ALxatrs.—The chemical and Catingihing properties of 
the alkalis are, that their aqueous solutions turn vegetable 
blues green, and vegetable yellows reddish-brown; and hence 
infusion of red cabbage or infusion of turmeric, or paper 
stained with them, are used as tests of the presence of an 
alkali. The alkalis restore the colour of vegetable blues 
which have been reddened by acids, and, on the other hand, 
the acids restore vegetable colours which have been altered 
by the alkalis. F 

ALLIGATORS ayD Crocopitgs. — Cuvier thus distinguishes 
between these two reptiles:—‘‘The former have the head 
less oblong than the latter; its length is to its breadth, mea- 
sured at the articulation of the jaws, as threo to two; the 
teeth aro unequal in length and size ; there are at least nine- 
teen, os even as many as twenty-two, on each side 
in the lower jaw, and nineteen or twenty in the upper. The 
front teeth of the under jaw pierce through the upper at a 
—— - A vy A a m the oS ay 2 are the 
jongest o! enter corresponding nm the upper 

w, in which are concealed when the mouth is closed. 

he hind legs and feet are round, and neither fringed nor 
poctinated on the sides; the toes are not completely webbed, 
the connecting membrane exten to their middle ; 
and, , the post-orbital hi of the cranium, so conspi- 
cuous in true les, are very minute in the alliga- 
tora, or even entirely wanting.”’ The crocodiles proper, on 
the contrary, have the head twice as long as it is ; 
_—- teeth ~ each side of = only 

upper ; their hind ure g 
ietel wimming 


comp ly webbed by aa 
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RELICS OF THE PAST 


_ Passtow Wexx.—If we wero to revive all the “ pi 
time-honoured customs” formerly connected wit r+. 
servance of Lent in general, and with Passion Week in 
ticular, we should spend sty Saye of every year in obscdian 
and offensive mummery. e should have “offices for 
licenses to eat flesh meat,’’ as there formerly were in Littl 
Britain and Paul’s Chain; we should have precommans of 
penitents, barefooted and with ashes on their heads, 
ing themselves to the notes of the “‘ Miserere.”’ We shout 
have the most solemn mysteries of the Christian 
eee aye —_ fe. 98 Gey still are in the 
iracle unich; and wes’ 
“ ould have Judas Iscarig¢ 


sible only through one narrow entrance. Quite close 
place is a green spot called “the living —. grave,”’ 
which the following tradition is connected :—A dispute hay. 
ing arisen concerning their marches between the Laird of” 
Mackintosh and the Lain d of Dunmaglass, the latter offered 
to find a man who would declare upon oath that the Spot. 
indicated by him was the exact march, with the condition. 
that, if found to swear fulsely, the witness was to be buried. 
alive, The man, when brought forward to the Spot, swore: 
ead under his bonnet and the earth nnder his fect. 


however, it was found that ho had filled his sh 7 
soil from the acknowled, property of Dammaginns ‘aa 
that he had @ cock’s head in his bonnet, probably that he 
might save his own, and that he might not bo considered, 
pooenes edjuae fp by a raids Fa acock, Ho was, how. 

qi an © penalty of his mentali 
reservation fy being buried alive on the rad ~ 
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FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


Comparativaty fow ple know the deri 
local Indian names, Hyder, Ah 1 oA 4 
The term “abad” means, in Hindostant, “bruilt by,” the 
nomenclature being formed by prefixing the Pounder’s name. 

SacnEp Namxs,—As there was a sacred y,ame for the city 
of Rome, which no one could pronour,ce without being 
guilty of impiety, but which our readeys may utter without: 

curring any alty—tho sacred rame was Valentia—so 
even now aro there individuals whose names are not to be 
uttered at all, or, at least, not, by your low-bred people, In 
Siam, it is only a mandarm of the first rank who dares utter 
Le. . ane 3 st that of the tee ee per of J 

Wn court nm 
ny oe after his death. _ nip anata te 
ORESTS RAVAGED BY BeEtiEs.—The pine-forests of tho 
Hartz mountains in omy | have been several times almost 
destroyed by the ravages of a single species of beetle, loss. 
than a quarter ofan inch inlength. The o ‘gs are ited 
beneath the bark; and tho larv~, when 
the sap-wood and inner bark. It was ostimated that, in 
1783, & million and # half of pines were destroyed by this: 
insect in the Hartz alone, and other forests in wero: 
suffering at the same time As many as 80,000 larve ara 
— found on - single tree. 
aR aur or Locusts.—This is not un uently re~ 

peated in tropical countries. The north of res and the: 
west of Asia are the countries most infested by theso pests:. 
Augustin tells that a Pisgue, caused partly by the famine 
they had created, and partl ay ee stench occasioned by’ 
their dead bodies, carried off $00,000 inhabitants from tho: 
kingdom of Numidia and adjacent parts. In 691 a prodi- 
gious number of men and beasts perished in Italy from 
similar causes—30,000 in the kingdom of Venice alone. 
1784 and 1797 they devastated Southern Africa; and it 
stated by Mr. Barrow (in his Travels) that they covered 
surface of 2,000 square miles; that, when cast into the 
bya ae | north-east wind, and washed upon the 
they formed a line fifty miles long, producing a barrier 
or four feet high ; and that when the wind changed, the 
smell of their decaying bodies was perceived inland 
distance of 150 miles, similar event occurred in the 
bary States in 1799, and was followed, as in the other 
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GOLDEN TREASURY 


Let friendship gently creep to a height; if it rusk.tmit, 
it may soon run itself out of breath. 
Tux love that has nought but beauty to keep it in:good 
condition, is short-lived, and subject to shivering fits.. 
Most of us spend so much time in learning the opimions of 
others, that we have no leisure to form any of opr own. 
Never write on a subject, without having first read 
self full on it; and never read on a subject. till you have 
thought yourself hungry on it. . 
Every — 4 is a romantic object, except that we sail in, 
Embark, and the romance quits our vessel, and hangs om 
every other sail in the horizon. 
Grivz a man the necessaries of life, and he wants the.com-- 
veniences, Give him tho conveniences, and ho crawes for: 
the luxuries, Grant him the luxuries, and he sighs for ele-. 
cies. Let him have the elegancies, and he the 
‘ollies. Give him altogether, and he complains. that;he has. 
been cheated both in the price and quality of the articles, 


feesGhper, 





DUMAS' WORKS, ILLUSTRATED. 
In Penny Weekly Numbers, superbly Dlustrated, now: 
publishing, 


Mo8Te CHRISTO. 
To be completed in 20 Penny Nambers.. 


THE THREB MUSKETEERS, 
To be completed in 12 Penny Numbers. 
JOSEPH BALSAMO. 
To be completed in 20 Penny Numbers. 

*,* Window Bills aro now ready, and: tho. weekly issu 
of the above most celebrated works commenced on Au- 
gust 1, 1862. Nos, 1 to Gare ready. 

London: Warp & Locx, 158, Fleet-street, 


Published every Wednesday and Saturday, at the 
122, Fleet-street, London, Sold by all Vockattins ant 
Newavendors, 








tho lower jaw, and nineteen in 
and the toes | 
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